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^ In^the background notes elaborating the theme of this conference on 
values and multi-ethnic education, the proposition x^as advanced that there 
exists in uur culture a shared value system dedicated to the elimination 
of ethnic differences and the creation of a more completely integrated 
society. The dilemma as posed to educators was that of deciding whether 
programs tailored t^.**meat individual needs" were consonant with this ex- 
pressed goal. The thesis" of this paper is to lay open to question the 
validity of a goal of integration achieved through the elimination of 
differences. Our society, conceived of as a ''melting pot'\ was an idea 
more in keeping with the nineteenth century values than with the technology 
of the twentieth century. The more appropriate model for contemporary 
society may be that of a machine with, parts, differentiated in form and 
function, working in productive interrelation with one another. No 
Implication is intended that educating children for adult life in a plural- 
istic society is any easier than educating them within an assimilationist 
framework. But the difference in "goals carries important implications 
for differences in means. In particular, one actfion outcome of the dif- 
ference in goals is the question of the^ locus of ^ the change. When the 
goal is that of educating children so as to achieve a "more completely 
Integrated society," it is the child whose background end life style are 
divergent from the presumed mainstream values ^who must change. 'When the 
goal is that of educating children while preserving their cultural diversity, 
the target of change is by no means as predeternined. Much of the current 
dissension between educators and concerned parents revolves around .the 
Issue of who is, to do the changing. When-ihe child a\id^schcol don't seem 
to- fit each other, it has been assumed that the child isust cl^ange. Since 
we require children to attend school, most children respond to the pressure 
to change or else. The privilege of seeking a better match between their * " ' 
child and a school has been reserved for the. rich. Thu^, the term 
"problem child" ^has a much more familiar ring'' than "problem school." We 
shall return to a discussion of the fit between child and school environ- 
ment later. In the me?.nt.ime, let us consiG^;r a value coiiflict relevant 
to th3 issue of /.hange and fit that is becoming daily more polarized i& 
the urban centers of our country. 
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What is quality education for any child? And particularly what is 
quality education for the child :?hose family background and conmunity 
envtronment are • different from the middle-class mainstream values pro- 
jected by the schools he attends? What of teachers' expectations wnen they 
view difference as inferiority? Ubw can school personnel teach effectively 
in the face of a vklue conflict made manifest under the banner of com- 
munity control? 

Quality Integrated Education Through Bussing- 

These questions are by no means novel but they presented themselves to 
ae anew in research on -racial school integration. A close look at the 
experiences of black parents in a bussing program suggested that a conflict 
between integrated education as an /end in itself and new definitions of ' 
quality education was emerging, lii collaboration with a black-administered 
and black-financed school bussing program in Boston, known as Operation 
Exodus, James Teele and I studied the experiences of the black families 
"^involved in integrated education in predominantly white schools in Boston. 
. As described- in earlier accounts (Teele, -JacHson ^nd Mayo, 1967; Teele and 
Mayo, 1969), the^rogram presented a particularly crucial opportunity to 
learn about th^alues influencing parents involved in a bussing program 
in that these children were being bussed outside the ghetto but within the 
same school system. As -far the quality of the education offered, all 
schools were" governed ostensibly by uniform curriculw and ■ personnel 
policies. Parents were faced therefore with an educational decision that 
tapped values directed at quality education in combinatiod with or in con- 
trast to integrated education. Part of the general confusion about ends 
and means in the minds of both parents and educators stems from the absence 
of evidence bearing on quality education fdr minority group children inde- 
pendent of integrated education. Not' only is there little or no evxdence 
on hand but it is not possible at present to obtain such information since 
no quality, non- integrated schools exist that sufficiently are comparable 
in size, staffing, funding or pupil charactjeristics to quality integrated 
schools to permit valid comparisons of the effects of quality and inte- 
gration on the pupils (Herriot and St. John, 1966). 

. It wa3 therefore with particular interest that ve chose to explore the 
values expressed by parents participating in the bussing program. The 
' opinions expressed were the thoughtful products of serious decisions since 
the program was one demanding a major effort and comnitnent on the part of 
the parents involved and the black cenununity. In the course of structured 
interviews with mouthers enrolling their children for the first time, an 
overwhelming number of respondents indicated that they were bussing ,their 
children out of the gfietto to obtain a quality education. More speci- 
fically, they mentioned overctowding, lack of individual attention, teacher 
turnover and rundown facilities among the arpects of ghetto schools that ^ 
led them to seek places for their children in the predo.inantly whxte schoo+s 
within the system. In response to the open-ended question, / Why are you 
bussing your child?", 86 percent of 1965 interviewees and 89 percent of 
1966 respondents gave answers reflecting interest only in the quality of 
education tl^t would be offered their children.! Not a single participant 
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S these replies w an open-ended question (Te|[le. Jackson and Mayo, 1967), 
:t e^plLirqie:t^ .bout ^uanty education and integrated education as 
a^paTable issues was asked of those enrolling th^ ^^-^Jt^'a litSe "^ome. ' 
tie in 1966. Bespondents were asked to. rate (r.ot ^t all, 
of a lot) th; extent to which both wanting their child to attend an inte- 
«atei schoot and wanting him ITTbtain the l^est education played a part 
•fn their decision to bus! This question was designed to ^sk- the parent to 
conSder both SLes explicitly and to indicite the extant to which each; 
nl«vp' a oart in the decisic... The results again afffrmed that the qualxty 
Suclti n'^s-b; the predominant t.e.e i;. -the P^^-^^J^,^^^^^^^^^ 
All the parents who responded (96.2 percent) indicated that "^hey-""^/" 
fluenced "a lot" by the desire to obtain a qualxty education for ^beir 
ciudren It is quite clear that whether open-ended or structured questions 
afe Isked, of tew'enrollees in two different years, or of respcnaen s 
returning for a second vear in the bussing program, the prxmary goal ex- 
JreSd was ^h^t of obtaining a quality education. Tje replies dealing wxth 
?he degree to which the bussing decision was based on seeking education xn 
In intfgrated school were by no means as --^ily interpretable Parental 
responses were distributed almost evenly among the response alternatives 
with lg percent stating that they were "not at all" ^"^1"-"?^,^^^^^ ..^ i,,n 
I^tegrationist goal- and 31 percent stating^that they were influenced a lot 
i rMc value The variety of viewpoints about this value conflict, x*. 
^Lther d^ u:;ntef br^He Let that while only A percent failed to -piy 
to ^he quality educatidn ratings. 18 percent gave no response to the 
integration question. 

Preference for Quality Educatxon 

In a further attempt to clarify the tangled values of quality education 
and ii^egriS eLcation. the 1S66 interview asked parents if they would 
prtfer that their c.ild attend a quality school in the .ghetto xf such a 
preter tna Respondents included both those enrolling thexr 

school could be buxJ.t. Nesponueu fM,78) and, a small samole 

children in the bussing program for the fxrst txme /b) and,a 

benefited from attending an integrated school. At that poxnt 94 percent 
* !k SnfhLs said that they felt their children were benefxting from 

S tJLVelie^f wis actuSSy eiperienced by the child bein, bussed Sue 
the rSpe-esto that question led us to .include that it did seem that 
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A... .others passed up an "Wf "MIt'Tm)'"' tSsTnUrpfetation 
lM.Jt«l^" <T«1^. t^t hlU'ih-o IportS cL their children 

«M Mfpotted further by the fact that ™° J S ^ ^ool year were 

sad „««ntered the P"i"^3^",;;^,'J^,r,"',KlIre^ SarSne/i^ greatly , 

tk. .«.p«dents time.-' these findings were 

,« t ,uauty ^<"'""'"',''"^/^'° ""J^r parental attitudes shifted in the 
from teathers, peers and neu '''"'"^"f ' ^ _^ii„ elements present 

r?r.Uu3t?r iLf L^e pfe^t i™^^ 

^Id inthe seebnd year of interviewing, not only to tfte more 

-uesMfn: descrihL' above ^"-f ^l^dSf th^' se ^ndTe^r' In' 
orAtt to Bee ivnetnet uue opnerated from two questions^ 

int«Vlwer, created or r^xntorcea a vd^uc o 

. lowtvtwing by °« '"^hey lgain gi'a the higher caliber of the 

.bout thi, reason '>"^""|'^™^ ^hel^ decision. «hen asked to rate 

;r.'^ri"rfli: :" ™; SffueSr^whll^lngly b/the desire 
thotfe €>t cirsc enroixees 7 Hlffpred among themselves .cone ernxng the 

t "hShlrttrr-irn^f :Va"rSirncL their decision. «hat is 
fixmt Xo vnicn mteg i-atines however, is that they present an 

topatt^nt to %f ',fJp3'^S'i3 well ^ware does not reflect the 

«bttr^ty are! the fact is that a parent who wants a 

urban sch^df«» as they -re h integrated school. 

quaUty^ducation or hxs chxldr ^ ^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^^ included to 

It va* IJ keen '^"l^"^^";^";., n^f ^^he School Board could buiM a quality 
•^iSJ ^ p'T^v " Even this question does not-ppse a real issue on 
,ch«>a in Roxbury... ; /^^^3'i^J%^,i.3i,n itself and many parents amslified 
Jh^tr^Ss Suh o^ents^iidlcating their skepticism concerning the 
tmlt rcpxxes wiuu uwiu^ ^T««o^ho^P<;<; It was in response to cms.. 

. S^tlre-SrcL ^Lritr^o^ll^r their chlld ---0 "" 

these findings that the assumptions maae oy us a year earlier 



comparable responses to questions about the reasons for bussing and the 
benefits'foundiri the integrated school were unwarranted. Although re- 
"interviewed pareats still asserted that a desire for an integrated 
education played^some part in their decision to bus. they now,' far more 
than uew.-enrollees with similar values in other respects, endorsed the 
concept of a quality school within the black community. 

At first glance, this might be taken merely as a reflection of the 
Increasing influence of a black consciousness and amove toward greater 
control of schools by the olack ^community. While such an influence iS 
vnqestionably present, it does not explaiii the findings described above, 
for such a general ideological climate in the community should have 
iSluenced both new antl olu enrollees in 1966.. The decisive factor that may 
have made the' latter more determined advocates of the quality school in- the 
black community ^ likely was the very experience with the white school itself. 
Since the bussing in this particular program took place within the same 
school system-, veterans of one year's experience may haye come to feel that 
the objective advantages of the white schools in terms of class" size, 
avail-ability of books and equipment, teac;her characteristics and such were 
not sufficient. either to- outweigh the considerable family effort required 
to bus or to obtain what the parents expect a quality education to be. 
Blacl^ 'parents are concluding that the predominantly white schools in urban 
school systems provide their white pupils with an education that is only 
minimally better than that vecex^ed within the ghetto and that the degree 
of difference is not worth the major personal and group effort that a black- 
run and black-financed program such as Operation Exodus entai^. In the 
words of Peter Schrag: 

' In some circles sdhool integration is almost a dead 
issue, a bitter residue of yesterday's battles that will 
not be raised again. There have been few vocal demands 
for large-scale integration in the past two years, and 
" almost no recent boycotts and demonstrations— except those 
' / directed to neighborhood control of segregated schools',. 

In almost all the cities where Negroes constitute a signi- 
ficant proportion of the population the strategists are 
beginning to discuss not integration, not moral persuasion, . 
but the capture of political institutions. . .as the best way 
of achieving recognition and power (Schrag. 1967. p. 172). 

The shift in interest from saeking admission of black children to 
vhite schools to that of obtaining local power to make the schools that serve 
minority populations more effective may be seen as a reflection of separat- 
ing the values of quality education and integrated education. These values 
have been bound sb inextricably together by the fact that -power over 
educational policy in urban areas V^s resteU largely, in the hands of the 
white, middle-class majority. Few black parents have ever believed that 
black children needed the presence of white children in order to learn.; 
what they have always previously assumed was that black children needed the 
' presence of white children in their classrooms -in order to have adequate 
facilities, concerned mid able teachers and the other 'accoutrements that 
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are presuned to be the eannarks of a quality education. This bej.ief is 
being put to the test in recent efforts by black cQnmunities in Northern 
cities to gain control of their local schools. It is in this sense" that 
for many black parents quality education and integrated education represent 
m. conflict' in values. 

The Cultural Price of Personal Acad^inic "Success 

A recent Office of Education report (Coleiran et al.', 1^66) has been 
widely cited as offering evidence (to the consternation of some) that school 
characteristics bear less relation to a y#rbal ability measure of pupil 
achievement than do variables associated with faniily background. This 
finding has^ been used in so«€ quarters as justification for red\jcii>g 
educational development and expenditures. What is sometime mi-ssed in the ' 
Coleman report is the findi g that verbal "achievement of minority pupils 
depends more on the schools they attend than does the achievement of 
majority pupils (Coleman et al., 1966, p. 22)." The three variables' within 
school characteristics that were singled out for comment in the report are 
special facilities such as laboratories, quality of teachers and the student 
body composition. Tht: schools attended by minority group children were 
found to be def.icient in all three respects. The third chara.cteifistic, that 
of student body composition, has been identified in the report and by 
numerous commentators thereafter as supporting school integration. The 
reasoning is based on the assumption that more white pupils comevfrom homes 
•'strongly and effectively supportive of education" and that white children 
therefore cons?>^te the' most easily available pool of class mates with 
educational aspirations in which "to place minority group children. This 
conclusion is open to question on two grounds. Fifteen years after the 
Supreme Court Decision ruling against school segregation, resistance to 
Integrated education is so widespread as to lay open to serious, doubt 
whether white puoils are in- fact available to provide the value climate 
within which the Coleman report ' suggests that minority children achieve 
better. Secondly, the growing sense of race pride in minority populations, 
.^specially where attempts to control their own communities begin to jneet 
with success, presents a better promise of creating a climate supportive 
of education, in homes and clasorooms. For while the Coleman report found 
■ school factors overall to be weaker than many had expected, it found some 
■individual pupil characteristics stronger than all the school factors put , 
together. One such factor was the extent to which an individual reels 'zhat 
he has some control over his own desuiny: While the sense of control v.as 
, found to be related to achievement for all children in the early, grades, 
with increasing age, it grew to be a dominant factor in the achievement 
. of black students. The Coleman report suggested that: 

.•^f or many disadvantaged children, a major obstacle 
achievenient may arise from the. very way they confront ' * : 

the environment. Having, experienced an unresponsive 
environment, the virtues of hard work, of diligent and 
extended effort toward achievement appear to such a child 
unlikely to be rewarding. .As a consequence, he is likely, 
merely to "adjust" to his environment, finding satisfaction 
^ in passive pursuits (Coleman et al. ^1966> p. 321). 



The fttatement might describe the obstacle to achievement equally"" appro- 
priately as the way in-which the environment canfronts the minority child. 
For the' minority group child, hard work and extended effort may not only-^ 
appear to be . unrewarded but may in fact be unrewarded. The passive response 
to the school environment may in fact be a withdrawal from that unr;ewarding 
environment to a very active participation in the "more rewarding » street 
life of the ghetto • 

Jit some, level,, it /is an intuitive recognition of the f)ower of the sense 
of control to infliiance achievement that disenchants those black pafents 
whoee children have been in wfiitTe schools with integrated education as a 
eubstitute -fior quality education,. The parents come to believe that the 
very presence of large numbers of white children who have a vsense that they^ 
control their destinies in this society inhibits the sense of control in the' 
bloct child. For the black child in the^* white class who woul^ share an that 
eense of control cannot do so on black terns, Tl)e integrated setting, and 
especially the various 'suburban dispersal programs, always suggests to the 
black child that if he's going to make it, he's going to make it whitey's. 
way. As long as the predominant value ethic in our society was that of the 
melting ''pot , each ethnic minority ^accepted the contract of making it t;he 
majority way by changing their names, learning "good" English, modifying 
family customs and relationships and becoming assimilated. Adherence to 
this tradition undergitds many of the feelings expressed by the erstwhile 
ethnic minorities now assimilated into the American mainstream: "We made 
it^ why can't they?" There are many answers which can nearly all be sub- 
sumed under the history of racism in this country, a 'history that justified 
slavery on facial grounds and permitted each successive wave of white 
immigrants to "make it" in the system while withholding that opportunity 
to both the original settlers (Indians) and other early arrivals' (black 
slaves) , The opportunities to make it on white terms are still being 
extended to only a token few non-whites and the cost of assimilation is 
seen as too high by increasing numbers of -young people of color, "black, • 
Xndian, Mexican or Puerto-Ric^an,, * 

Restricting ourselves to education, where is there any hope that 
* remedies may be found? It seems clear that for urban school systems at 
least and soon for their metropolitan suburban neighbors, the problems are 
immediate and critical, if not already out of control and the search for ^ 
remedies not an abstract matter at all. 

Matching Environments to Persons^ 

Let 'us return to a theme proposed at the beginning of this paper^- a 
theme that wcucerns itself with the target 'for change in instances of a 
conflict between an individual and his social environment. Our society has 
a long philosophical and psychological tradition that fixates the problem 
in the individual and asserts that he bears the responsibility to change. 
From the Puritan ethic to psychoanalytic conceptions of personality, when 
relations* between individual and environment have become disordered, it is 
assumed that the individual is at fault. Any yet it is very clea1^ that, ^ 
as persons, we all function in a variety of social environments. The 



greater tKe discrepancy in what is expected pf persons 'in the settings in 
which they take part, the -greater. the demands on their personal flexibility. 
Social scientists have become adept at naming and descrilji^ig t)ie phenomenon 
In terms of role conflict, role strain, identity crises, envirohmerttal 
stress > ego resiliency. These concepts reflect the difficulties' indivi-- 
duals experience in meeting environmental demands and the place the dis- ^ 
tress with the individual not the environment* Partly in order to- mitigate 
j&dnflicting dcmarids' people began- to minimize their^ differences . -By vol- . ^ 
imtarily and largely uncona'ciously abandoning uniqueness, comfort and 
.sectfrity was achieved by cdhfor^ity. The risk of saying or doirfg the OTong 
tning' is much reduced when eVeryone learns *a limited tange of things .to say 
/knd do. From this orientation, the belief that ours is apSd should be an: 
assimilationist, homogeneous society seems natural* Individual differences 
•re to be de-empKisized-and comir^ppali ties stressed. In .everyday parlan'ce, 
'both the current slogeCn "America' V'love it or leave it" and tfie'military 
"Shape up .or ship put*' are expressions of the belief that the burden of 
change is on the individual who does not fit. 

Currently, whol^^ groups of children, members bf^.^pecifdable sub- 
cultures, are identified in school systems; as having learning problems 
ttcimning from their difference from others in the wider community. Black 
children in white cities, Indians and Mexicans in the rural Southwest, - 
French-Canadians in the Northeast, and poor children everywhere are ' 
classified as ''problems*' out of tune with the values and behavior patterns 
of the major-^ty. Having on^' s. difference singled^dut as a problem^ need 
not be based on group membership alone; .there' have been several recent - 
court decisions in child custody disputes based on the judgment that one 
parent's life style was more *in keeping witK that of- mainstream America 
*aud therefore better for the child than another's. 

Judgments such as those described above usually stem from a view of 
iociaTL influence, as operating in a unilateral^ way , somct^imes stated in 
..terms of the environment (read school) molding the child^pr a child* s 
adjusting . to a new school or a new teacher ^;Ehe school ds well as oth^r 
environmental settings 'are -assumed to be JjkiCed and the individual flexible 
tnd adaptive, jjut this assumption reflects neither how things are nor how 
\hey should be'. For in reality persons a,nd f nyitonments engage in active 
^ autual influence. For. quite* sometime, interaction' and system dynamics 
have been noteci and described even in the absence of tools and -concepts 
that can specify what the interaction processes* are. Increasingly, the 
need to study and deal with person and environment, in the same con'-ext 
is being recognized (Ct^rell, 1969; Helson, 1964) and some account is 
taken of the matching or^fit between the person and the environment J.n 
which he functions at the 'moment. Anthropologists were among the first 
to comment on the consequences of undue descrepancies between individual 
char.acteristics and* the cultural reward systems. In setting forth the 
concept of modal personality, Inkeles and Le/inson (1969), for exiimple, 
described th'e relation between personal and social requirements in terms 
of congru'ence. While perfect congruence is a logical possibility, in 
actuality societies vary only in the degrees of mismatch found'. The 
authors distinguish between noncongruence that is "institutionally 
induced" and that "which is "characterologically induced." When a ghetto 



child is bussed to a suburban school, if the experience iar seen from the 
child* 8 point of V^pfew, the mismatch between* him 'and the school environment: 
is institutipnally induced; ^t' is the sphool environment that requires from ^ 
'^hlm behavior other, Chan he is used to giving. The noncongruence is 
Characterologically induced if .seen from the school's point of ^ view; the 
bussed black children are so .different in behavior that the system- is 
strained to include them. While this concept of congruence is hglpful. 
It tgiln does little more than describe the phenomenon! 

Consequences of Mismatch . , • ''^ * 

The -existence of different degrees of 'fit between pitrsons and environ-^ 
nents does not need further documentation. Instead, the consequences of 
natch or mismatch for educational performance and satisfaction bear exami- 
nation, Pervin (1968) in afiv excellent review cites a. number of studies . 
linking college dropout rates to .the'degrfee of match between t.he character- ' 
istlcs df the student and the school. In primary and secondary schools . 
where there Is. virtually no choice o)fi' th'e part of the student or family and 
where attenMnce-ds compulsqry, the* consequences of ini^tch<is are likely 
manifested in passivity or rebellion until the dropoXit age is reached'. The 
student most likely to b*e affected is again the one^w1)os^ behavior and • 
values are mo'st'different from those of the communitjy of of the school. 
Note once again that the presumed target of change and the actual implementer 
of change is the individual; he is the one to\drop out .when he and the 
environment are at odds. It'-is interesting to speculate- that if current 
student pressures succeed in gaining a voice in the adniixistrationof higher 
education, it "may be the institutions who are asked' to change, . We majr find 
ourselves speaking in the future of \the "dropout institiatibn" or at deast • 
of major changes ifade by educational^nstitutions that are markedly dxs-- 
crcpant from thev values and goals of ^the student populafion they ^erve^. . 
^'it^is possible to see the demands by black parents for ^curriculum changes 
and for community control in this" light. The resistance to institutional 
change should not be underestimated; few institutions accept, and even 
fewer act on, the assumption that where a mismatch exists between person 
and environment, the environment. must show a capacity for flexibility and 
change. " The belief that iVis "natural" that the person should adapt and 
.adjust is so pervasive that even perception of the nature of such mis- 
matches is impaired, Schrag has pointed oMt at l,east one reason for the^ 
reluctance in school systems to accept responsibility ^or change: • • 

The schools' of the city,*. are still run on a -premise of 
success: failures are implicitly attributed to the child, to ' 
. the community — to almost anything but the system itself, • 
At the same time the system takes credit for. xiotivating 
children, fcr interesting them in normal classroom activi- 
ties, and fqr the long list of acccinplishments with which* 
history has always ccmpHmentcd public educationr By not - * • 

publishitig data on performance. ., the schools can have it 
" * - both waysr. They can tr^e credit for success and blame 
failure somewhere else (Schrag, 1967, p, 179). 



If ^tbe issu? Is iijdeed.one of blame avoidance, i then the behavior is extreme-, 
ly^ihort-'^sighted. . School" systems are faced, as n,ever .belfore* with criticism 
frba within "and withour and much of th^ criticism is concentrated ^on the 
•chooi"" system's capacity to 1 teach* children who are 'Rot, and perhaps in- 
creasingly xlo not wish tb be, assimilated inti6 dominant patterns and ^ 
customs. * ' ♦ ' . 

/ * One Exaipj^e ,of Strategy Based on Awareness of Mismatch 

* , * ' • c * ' * ' 

♦ • ^ - * ^' 

■IHc program of intervention carried out'by the Wopdlawn, Mental H&lth 
Center in' cooperation with ^ome^ Qf the, schools in- Chicago's black'' community 
can serve, as an example of the beginnings of an approach along thses lines 
(Sqhiff and Kellam, 19&7) . In an effort to develop <^ preventive program 
through the^ early identif-ication' of children with potential school behavior 
problems, teacher expectations were compared to pupii • characteristics • In. 
rating the Social field" of the' classroom and school system, teacher 
expectations of what represented good and bad behavior were assessed. 
Through contacts -with the families of children entering- schciol, those child- 
ren were identified who^e background would prepare them least to'meet 
teactJ^' expectations and.! demands of the school system. Interventions at 
flr&t grade* f ocussed on the crises of school entry and the new af^^aptations - 
re4\jlt'ed. Later interventions were designed with' the help of parents arid , 
teachers to teach children tVie social skills and behaviors that the school, 
system .had" defined as needed for success^ in the*" classroom* 

/ The approach is a tentative move in the^ direction of acknowledging that 
too great' a discrepancy between home, and school ^expectations is disturbing 
to the child and predictive of future "mental heal>li"- problem;:. The child 
who learned one; set of behaviors .that wWked for him in one setting ^d 
then^ fipds" that different behaviors, ' not in his^ repertoire, are expected in' 
new surroundings faces a crises It cannot be assumeiJ that he will find dt 
any easier to change and adapt than^ wouXd^the system itself. The con*- 
spicuous^rack of, success in educating the child who faces-this proTjlem 
indicates that the assumption that the person is the ontf who can make the ^ 
adaptive chahge is not always true. The Woodlawn remedy is to" focus special 
attention on teaching the necessary skills to the children who don't have " 
^them and indeed, socae version of this orientation is th^ hallmark of all 
the compensatory* and enrichment programs. As persons actively engaged- in 
the education'al proces.s, we need to consider ^seriously what changes the 
schooj. environment mj.ght make to accommodate itself to the ways of the ' 
"different" c^ild. It can be atrgued that a number of changes and innovat,ive 
programs have been implemented in the spirit of change and that these are 
now so^xe of the yery programs under attack by the parents of those for 
wl\om they were intendeds In just these instances, careful attention should 
be directed at the yalues inherent in the programs in question. Do the 
programs reflect common values shared by the program deveiopers and the 
program consumers, or are the consumers faced w:.th a conflict of values? . 
Are the procedures and customs of the ''special programs*' as presentl;^ 
, established really, critical j:o quality education or are they dysfunctional 



rcnnants of traditional operations? The question ^being asked in the 
^Wack coimunity and increasingly among other ^non-white minorities is: 
Can we have quality education without'the white,' middle-class values 
represented in integrated educ&cion? In the absence of readily. available 
answers to that question, let us at least not remain. Inert and thereby; * 
answer the question by defaults ^ 
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